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THE DICTIONARY HABIT. 


With most people the dictionary is only 
a book for ready reference when in any 
verbal difficulty ; one to which to go for in- 
formation whenever it happens to be handy. 
Ii it is not, they let it go and use whatever 
word may come —and sometimes it may be 
better than the great book might have sug- 
gested. Big words are big temptations. 

There are those to whom a dictionary is 
not only a frequent necessity, but from 
habit its use has become a real pleasure. It 
is a practical work, intended for general 
use, and is supposed to contain all the 
words of our language, their spellings, 
their meanings, and their pronunciations. 


After frequent searchings, sometimes 
only rambles through its many pages, its 
words alphabetically arranged for our con- 
venience and assistance, in course of time 
we begin to realize that, whenever we refer 
to any single word upon which we desire 
information, our eyes will turn instinctively 
to other words both above and below its 
line, and almost unconsciously assimilate 
them and their meanings, and thus add to a 
constantly-growing vocabulary. 

This dictionary habit, if I may so call it, 
is undoubtedly so good a one, not only for 
those of literary or educational calling, but 
for all, that it should be encouraged, espe- 
cially in those who now are easily satisfied 
with finding only that which they seek. 

It requires only a flash of the eye—a 
flash of the mind—and before us appears, 
without our seeming intention, all that the 
dictionary has to give us of several words 
more than the one that the occasion re- . 
quired. 

Ten times one are ten: ten words and 
their meanings—some absorbed in part, 
some definitely —may be added each time 
to the single one sought. 

But let us who have followed the habit, 
having discovered that we were its fortu- 
nate possessors, open the big book where 
we may, and let our inquiring eyes glance 
where they will, and we shall find that there 
is ever a surprise for us: an old, old word 
it may be, perhaps, but overlooked and new 
to us; or, reading anew another word's 
definitions, we are pleased that we discover 
a new shade of meaning; again, a word 
that we had once passed by as obsolete, but 
liked, we find has been restored. 

We do not need a very modern dictionary 
to do all this. With some of the modern, 
all-embracing dictionaries, it would be 
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nearly impossible. Go over these wonder 
works of time, and brains, and money, and 
afterward let us frankly confess, with all due 
deference to them, that the best words of 
the best writers that English literature has 
ever known can all be found in the standard 
dictionaries of half a century ago. 

As to words and their uses, there is no 


word without its meaning and its proper 


place. Let us weigh each word: yes, take 
its measure, test it, sound it, and listen that 
it have the true ring. If we have a thor- 
ough acquaintance with words and their 
meanings, they become easy and 
natural to us, and our knowledge of them 
will so shine 


an ornament. 
Lynn, Mass. 


soon 


soon from use as to become 


George Birdseye. 





CONCERNING TRAGEDY. 


There is no law that the average amateur 
should write tragedies, but the reeords kept 
in the magazine offices show that as soon 
as he gets a few stamps ahead he uncovers 
his trusty typewriter and puts on the heavy 
pedal. A new hand thinks he isn’t turning 
off literature unless he is writing tragedies. 
The average beginner, when he sends in his 
first few stories, thinks he isn't a credit to 
the profession unless he has killed off one 
man in the final page and spilled a closing 
paragraph of blood. 

Editors are the great life savers. If they 
let the first beginners get into 
the magazines their pages would look like 
an elaborate special on the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. With a simple rejection slip an 
editor usually saves at least one life, and 


stories of 


sometimes a general editorial massacre. 

The public doesn’t know about this, for 
editors believe there is enough killing and 
shooting and powdered glass in the daily 
papers, with the ages and addresses of the 
persons interested, without embalming 
more tearful tragedies in magazine type. 

So the patient, stoop-shouldered mail- 
man brings back the tragedies to the doors 
of their perpetrators, and throws them in 
with a dull, sickening thud. 

If beginners in the writing game would 
learn that an editor would rather wreathe 
his readers’ lips in smiles than freeze their 
foreheads in tense lines, they would get rid 


of some of the sickening thuds. Life is 
full enough of tragedies, without magazine 
editors egging them on. 

Many a good story comes into an edito- 
rial office written with skill and power, that 
gets from the pen of the first Reader this 
simple epitaph: ‘‘ Good, but too depress- 
ing.” 


Modern editors, who have to show re- 
sults to the circulation department, are not 


in the depressing business. They know 
that the public doesn’t buy magazines to 
get the blues. 


your 


Leave the blueing out of 
wash, and you'll find that 
your line will have a lot more clothes flap- 
ping in the breeze. 


literary 


One laugh in a story 
will come much nearer getting a check than 
two killings. Don’t try to empty your 
buckets of blood on an editor’s desk. He 
would rather have you send him a thimble- 
ful of smiles than a hogshead of gore. 

If you are a heavyweight, and have a 
name that editors fight to put on the cover, 
all right, go ahead with your pen dipped in 
blood, but unless you are a Jack London, 
you'd better keep close to the 
shore of laughter. 

If your editorial batting average is .280 
in tragedy and tense stories and only .140 in 
comedy and light fiction you'll line out 
more three-baggers by wielding the vul- 
canite stick of comedy. That is, if you can 
write fiction only half so well as you do 


pleasant 
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heavy stuff, you'll “get away with it” a 
lot quicker. 

Many an erring writer thinks that it is 
beneath his dignity to do light stories. He 
fondly believes that he isn't true to his 
highest ideals unless he is slathering out 
tense, bloody stories. He feels the fire of 
drama in him, and continues month after 
month to increase the postal receipts use- 
lessly. If it weren’t for drama-minded 
young writers, the postal department at 
Washington would be up against a pretty 
stiff proposition. The young drama writer 
does n't know that the skeleton key to 
magazine success is dangling in his face in 
the shape of comedy and light stories. It 


is such a little, insignificant key that he 
won't believe that it will open the big, pon- 
derous editorial doors that have hung shut 
so long in his face. 

Seven out of ten stories by beginners that 
come to a magazine office are tense and 
would-be dramatic. Of these, six hasten 
back to their parents by Uncle Sam’s mar- 
velous system of first-class mail distribu- 
tion. The other usually gets around by the 
end of the week. 

Even if the comedy germ isn’t very big 
in you, you had better make a culture of it 
and keep it warm and moist. It will save 
stamps and mothballs, at least. 

New York, N. Y. Homer Croy. 





FADS IN LITERATURE, 


Books come in schools now, like whales, 
and writers strive to follow the reigning fad 
rather than blaze any individual trail. His- 
torical novels, nature stories, strenuous 
labor fiction, afternoon tea tales—all have 
had their seasons,and so similar have some 
of the best-known of these been that they 
were published in parallel columns and ex- 
plained on the ground of psychic coinci- 
dence, a term which sounded so much bet- 
ter than plainer talk. 

Yet even the sea stories, which seem to 
strike an actually true and living note amid 
the society novelettes and the dialect 
atrocities, fall into a certain sameness that 
not either Conrad or Connolly—two of 
the best writers in this field — escape. 
The beating waves dash high and higher, 
but by-and-by even this gets monoto- 
nous, and a sort of intellectual seasickness 
sets in. 

Motor stories and the Uplift have had 
their day. The Muckrake has become a 
joke. We stand and wait with folded 
hands, yet all about us real life continues to 
break against the rocks, and bursts its tor- 


under the sinister ven- 
wreaks upon its human 


rents occasionally 
geances that Fate 
puppets. 

Persons of all ages and conditions read 
ravenously to-day—not that any epidemic 
of intelligence has broken out, but because 
“literature” is cheap and libraries are free. 
The demand for fiction of a certain sort has 
become a cry in the market-place. For- 
tunes are found in books that meet the 
popular approval of the department-store 
buyers. The typical story just so long and 
so wide seems to be the one that pleases 
the general public the best, and unless some 
literary earthquake strikes at the root of it, 
our writers will have to keep their psycho- 
logical studies and fantasies corked up and 
in sealed tins for a new era of enlighten- 
ment, when the selling qualities of a book 
—its length, and breadth, and weight — 
will not be of so much consequence as its 
theme, its purpose, or the beauty, maybe, 
of its workmanship. 

As it is, we must have bells and barkers 
to sell books, as if they were cabbages, and 
at the turn of a crank a new crop of heroes 
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and heroines breaks out like a rash on the 
counters. And then they are done into 
plays for stage production just as soon as 
they have made their “hit,” so that every 
ounce of marketable value may be squeezed 
out of their substance. 

But there must come a day when this cut- 
paper fiction will play itself out, for power 
is not lacking in our singers and our scribes 


to sound finer harmonies than any that are 
being done just at present. Then shall we 
build the statelier mansions for our souls, 
and the much-loved, much-worn volume in 
the ingle-nook will comfort us, and teach 
us, and send us out again to our work and 
our play with hope in our hearts and glad 
faces turned to the sky. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Kate Masterson. 





INSIST ON SIGNING YOUR WORK. 


Every one who has any ambition to suc- 
ceed as a writer should insist on having his 
name attached to his work. No matter 
what compensation he may receive in cash, 
he should never allow an opportunity to 
pass to get his name printed somewhere-in 
connection with his writings, and the more 
frequently, the better. He is as much en- 
titled to this publicity as he is to the pay- 
ment by check, and as editors have come 
to see that writers who are allowed to sign 
their contributions usually produce better 
work, they insist less than formerly on 
anonymity. 

It is only in recent years that writers 
generally are beginning to come in for this 
sort of individual recognition. Fifty years 
ago, in such a magazine as Harper's 
Monthly, for instance, no names but those 
of writers like Dickens and Thackeray ever 
graced the table of contents, and _ their 
mames at first were not even affixed to 
their stories, but were printed really as ad- 
vertisements of the magazine. In the early 
eighties the Century and other magazines 
introduced the custom of publishing the 
writer’s name with the article, and later on 
a number of periodicals like the Inde- 
pendent began adding the author’s address. 
The Atlantic Monthly and several of the 
other heavier publications now print a page 
or more of biographical information con- 
cerning those who contribute the articles in 
the number. 


In this evolution of the signed article the 
underlying idea has been the identification 
of the writer with his work, and perhaps 
nothing has done more to improve the 
quality of periodical literature than this rec- 
ognition of the writer’s personality. Writ- 
ing for the magazines is now no longer 
“hack work,” as it once was. 

The editor of a former generation, in ob- 
jecting to attaching the name of a writer to 
his contribution, contended that what he 
published in his paper or magazine belonged 
to him, and not to the man who wrote it. 
A good deal was heard in those days about 
the “policy of the paper”; hence the 
necessity of anonymity. The writer's in- 
terest in his work, the editor argued, ended 
with its acceptance and payment — usually 
on or after publication. 

In spite of these objections, however, the 
contributor gradually got his name ap- 
pended to his articles in one magazine and 
then in another. Writers submitted their 
work first to those publications that would 
give them this individual recognition, in ad- 
dition to payment in money. In this way 
the magazines that did not insist on ano- 
nymity in their pages got the pick of the 
unsolicited contributions, and one _ after 
another adopted the signed article. 

As I have said, the first signed work to 
appear in the magazines was the stories 
of such great writers as Dickens and 
Thackeray. The insertion of the names of 
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these writers in the table of contents was 
made because of their advertising value to 
the magazine, as the names of so celebrated 
authors attracted attention to the publica- 
tions. In the course of time, as new peri- 
odicals made their appearance, distinguished 
public men were induced to contribute to 
their pages for the same good reason, until 
finally in many instances the signature was 
the only notable feature about their con- 
tributions. 

To-day we are beginning to see the 
writer's signature prefixed even to an ad- 
vertisement. The signed advertisement 
has apparently come to stay, and it seems 
to be going through very much the same 
process of development as the signature in 
magazine and newspaper. work. Well- 
known writers like Elbert Hubbard and AIl- 
fred Henry Lewis write up such a subject 
as life insurance, for instance, treating it 
from entirely different points of view, but 
in their snappy, individual styles. Readers 
of the magazines who are familiar with 
their writings are attracted, in glancing 
over the advertising pages, to those an- 
nouncements that carry these names, and 
the object of the advertisers is in this way 







Do not use a plural relative referring to 
“every one,” as in the sentences, “ Every 
one had taken their departure,” or ‘“ Every 
one had all that they expected.” It is bet- 
ter in such cases to say “his” and “he,” 
even though both men and women are in- 
cluded. “His or her” or “he and she” 
would, of course, be grammatically exact, 
but the phrases are awkward, and there is 
good authority for the use of “he” as a 
master pronoun, including “she,” as the 
word “mankind” means both men and 
women. All difficulties may be avoided by 
using “all” for “every one,” and writing : 
“All had taken their departure,” or “ All 
had everything that they expected.” It is 


. 


COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XIV. 





accomplished. They have secured the in- 
terest of the readers in their business. 

No writer who has anything to say worth 
putting in print need hesitate to blow his 
own horn. As Elbert Hubbard has repeat- 
edly said, in discoursing on this topic, all 
life is advertising. There is really no dif- 
ference between literature and advertising, 
he maintains, as the greatest writers in the 
past have been the greatest advertisement 
writers, and to prove it he points to the 
fact that the men of ancient Rome who yet 
live and tread the board-walk are those 
Plutarch took up and writ large on human 
hearts. Had Tennyson not advertised in 
undying verse the charge of the light 
brigade, the world would never have known 
and remembered the heroism of the noble 
“Six Hundred” at Balaklava. And it may 
be added that if the poet hadn’t put his 
name to those verses he, too, would have 
lost a lot of well-deserved glory. 

“T think everything we do in life,” Fra 
Elbertus once said to me, “should be 
signed; that is, we should stand by our 
acts and be proud of them.” 


i James C. Moffet. 
LovisvILite, Ky. 


often better to go around an obstruction 
than it is to climb over it. 

The word “scientist” is objected to by 
rhetoricians. It is better to say “ scientific 
man.” 

“O” cannot be used at will for “ oh,” 
as many seem to think. “O” is vocative ; 
“oh” is exclamatory. In “Hear me, O 
my fellow citizens!” and in “Oh, my fel- 
low citizens, if you would only hear me!” 
“O” and “oh” are correctly written. If 
the interjection can be followed in punctua- 
tion by an exclamation point, it should 
never be written “O.” 

Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 


for THE WriTER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
idea that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any 
one who has anything helpful and practical 
to say. Articles should be closely con- 
densed ; the ideal length is about 1,000 
words. 
« * ~ 

In the past authors have complained that 

in a business way publishers have been too 


much for them, but it appears that the 


authors are beginning to be able now to 
hold their own. Robert W. Chambers, for 
example, has secured $15,000 from Nash’s 
Magazine, of London, for his new story, 
“The Common Law,” and the publishers 
say that they are paying Dana Gibson 
$10,000 for his illustrations for the tale. 
Again, Rex Beach, when a magazine sent 
him $250 for a story, returned the check, 
saying it was not enough. The magazine 
then sent a check for $500, which Mr. Beach 
also returned, saying: “My price for a 
story of this length is $750. If it is too 
high please return the manuscript.” He 
got his price. 


e*e 


Frederick Dumont Smith, editor of the 
Kansas Magazine, who says that Western 
magazine writers furnish better matter — 
fresher and more vigorous —than Eastern 
writers, says also that his greatest difficulty 
is in getting good poetry and special articles 
on up-to-date subjects. The average writer 
cannot expect to make good poetry, but a 
good many writers would be better off if, 
instead of writing ordinary short stories, 
they would turn their attention to producing 
good special articles on subjects of live in- 
terest. Of course, rehashes of the cyclopedia 
are not desired, but articles that add some- 
thing to the printed stock of interesting in- 
formation are. Editors generally complain 
of a dearth of such material. 


o Sx 


“Should the gifted marry ?” asks a con- 
tributor to Lippincott’s. Certainly not. 
Any one who is conscious of being gifted is 
sure to be so conceited as to make happi- 
ness in married life impossible. 


e *-¢ 


The translator of “The Bible in Modern 
English,” Ferrar Fenton, an old man living 
in retirement in England, makes the amaz- 
ing declaration that if he would have con- 
sented to treat his version so as to bolster 
up the interests of some new sect or cult, 
he could have made a considerable fortune. 
For example, he says that one congregation 
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offered, in case he would translate the Old 
Testament in the way they wished, to pay 
him £600, and incidentally to make him one 
of their principal pastors. “Another en- 
terprising body in the United States offered 
him £5,000 to present the New Testament 
in the light of their doctrines—they to 
hold the copyright till 100,000 copies were 
sold, and to allow him five per cent. royalty 
on all editions afterward. Their represen- 
tatives guaranteed that they would sell the 
first 100,000 copies in a twelvemonth.” Ap- 
parently the temptations of the Bible trans- 
lator are great. 


e* 


On the other hand, Robert H. Sherard, 
who has been exposing his matrimonial 
troubles in the English courts, says that be- 
fore he married a woman with an income of 
$50,000 a year he served as her private sec- 
retary, and that he wrote all but one of the 
books which were published with the name 
“Irene Osgood” as author on the title 
page. The wife retorts that her husband’s 
story is a lie, and that she was the real 
author of his reputed play. The exact truth 
we may never know, but that those who 
seek fame as authors do not always write 
their books is authoritatively declared by 
Olive Harper, known for half a century as 
a writer and translator, and now living in 
New York, at the age of sixty-nine, having 
published sixty-eight books. Miss Harper 
recently advertised for sale a “ powerful 
manuscript novel ; full surrender to one de- 
siring fame without labor ; reasonable, con- 
fidential.” To a reporter Miss Harper 
said: “I shall sell the manuscript of this 
novel outright, and the person who pur- 
chases it can sign his or her name to it and 
‘no questions asked.’ Although the manu- 
script has been in my possession for four- 
teen years, and it took me a year to write 
it, I will dispose of it for $1,000. I have 
sold several manuscripts in past years in 
this manner. Some years ago I sold the 
manuscript of a novel to a society woman 
who was eager for fame, but not for the 
tabor necessary to secure it. This woman 
took the manuscript to France and intended 


to publish it in her own name. She died, 
however, before the arrangements could be 
made. A recent novel which made quite a 
stir and attained quite a circulation was 
written by me and signed by the man to 
whom I sold it. There is at present on the 
boards a political drama which I wrote, but 
which a prominent man known widely in 
dramatics signed.” 


« * ¢ 


Thus it appears authors, like things, are 
not always what they seem. The new 
copyright law of the United States, by the 
way, kindly stipulates that in the interpreta- 
tion and construction of the act, “the word 
‘author’ shall include an employer in the 
case of works made for hire.” W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








James Bardin, whose poem, “Blue 
Shade,” appeared in Harper’s Magazine for 
March, is a Georgian who has lived most of 
his life in North and South Carolina. He 
spent six years at the University of Vir- 
ginia as a student, two years in the aca- 
demic schools, and four in the medical 
school, from which he was graduated in 
1909. The following year he spent in the 
Central State Hospital of Virginia, as 
pathologist and bacteriologist, and at the 
present time he is instructor in Romanic 
languages in the University of Virginia, 
where he is teaching all the Spanish courses 
offered by this school. Mr. Bardin wrote 
a great deal for the college publications 
while he was a student at the university, 
and the last year he was in college he edited 
the University of Virginia Magazine. He 
also wrote to some extent for professional 
magazines during this time, chiefly transla- 
tions of Spanish verse, a number of which 
were printed in Transatlantic Tales, and one 
of which was accepted by Poet Lore, but, 
to Mr. Bardin’s knowledge, never has been 
printed. Mr. Bardin’s principal literary 
work has always been verse, and for the 
past year he has devoted himself principally 
to pictorial verse, of which “ Blue Shade” 
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is an example. Harper’s Magazine has ac- 
cepted another poem of the same variety, 
which will appear shortly. Recently Mr. 
Bardin has written some short stories, a 
number of which have been accepted by 
Northern magazines, and a few by the 
Southern publications. 

Robert V. Carr, whose 
Philosophy” was printed in the Popular 
Magazine for March 15, is a Westerner, 
now living in Los Angeles, Calif. Besides 
writing the “Love Lyrics of a Cowboy,” 
which have been appearing as serial verse 
in the Popular Magazine, he has written 
two books of Western verse, entitled 
“Black Hills Ballads” and ‘“ Cowboy 
Lyrics.” Mr. Carr was raised in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, and knows the 
cowboy and prospector life thoroughly. 
He was a soldier in 1898, has been a coun- 
try newspaper man, and up to two years 
ago general traveling agent for the 
Union Stock Yard and Transit Company, of 
Chicago. He has conducted humorous de- 
partments in the Chicago Evening Post, the 
St. Paul Dispatch, and the Denver Times, 
and a year ago he was editorial director of 
the Spokane Inland Herald. Mr. Carr 
finds himself too restless to work for any 
one, and has gone to California to write a 
few of the things that he has been living 
. since he was old enough to mount a 
bronco. At present he confines his writing 
to Street & Smith’s publications. 


“ Cowboy 


was 


Frances A. Ludwig, author of the story, 
“ Blinkey’s ‘ Homer,’” in the Red Book for 
March, is Mrs. George S. McCann, of Chi- 
cago. She was born in Indiana, and is the 
daughter of a physician who died when she 
was thirteen years old. From her four- 
teenth year until her marriage, Mrs. Mc- 
Cann earned her living, serving in the dif- 
ferent capacities of errand girl, mail order 
clerk, saleswoman, bill clerk, cashier, 
stenographer, and bookkeeper, so that she 
says she is a graduate of no school except- 
ing the one whose lessons are never for- 
gotten. She has been writing a little more 
than two years, and in this time has had 


verses published in Outing and the De- 
signer, and stories in the Blue Book, the 
magazine in which her first stories ap- 
peared, McClure’s Magazine, and the Red 
Book. Mrs. McCann writes under her 
maiden name. 


Elizabeth K. Reynolds, whose poem, 
“"Neath the Stars,” appeared in the Co- 
lumbian for March, has approached her lit- 
erary work in a somewhat unusual manner, 
inasmuch as she has not depended upon 
acceptance by magazine editors for her 

but instead has for the last ten 
worked in connection with musical 
composers, who seemed eager to use her 
verses as words'for musical settings. Only 
occasionally has Miss Reynolds submitted 
work to magazines, and yet her first poem, 
called “The Meaning of the Song,’ was 
accepted on its first venture by the editor 
of the New England Magazine. Every- 
body’s Magazine published a poem of hers, 
called ‘‘ November,” and the Boston Tran- 
script, the Midland, and the New York 
Churchman have used everything she has 
submitted to them. However, Miss Rey- 
nolds prefers to write poems for songs, 
and she has done both song-cycles and 
short songs to the number of about a hun- 
dred, including cycles “ On the Lake,” with 
Rudolph Ganz, “ Songs of the Wood,” with 
Mr. Schneider, “Memory Cycles,” with 
Ernest Kroeger, and many short pieces 
with R. M. Eversole. A couple of months 
ago she sent some three or four manu- 
scripts of verse to Frank A. Munsey, all but 
one being serious poems. Mr. Munsey re- 
tained for publication the only light poem 
of the group. Miss Reynolds’ father was 
the late Rev. William M. Reynolds, D. D., 
an Episcopal clergyman, and a man of pro- 
found scholarship. Both she and her sis- 
ter, Anna Swan Reynolds, have written and 
had published many short stories for maga- 
zines and for newspaper syndicates. 


poems, 
years 


Constance Skinner, author of the novel- 
ette, “A Man and His Mate,” in Ainslee’s 
for March, is a Westerner, born in the 
Cariboo gold and fur-trading regions of 
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British Columbia. At the age of sixteen 
she was “doing” dramatic criticism, fea- 
ture stories, and editorials on local politics 
at Vancouver. From there, two years 
later, she went to California and made a 
good reputation on the Los Angeles papers 
before gojng to Chicago, where she was 
prominently connected with the Hearst 
papers for six years. Last November she 
resigned her position as dramatic critic on 
the Chicago American in order to pursue 
more freely her chosen vocations of play- 
wright and novelist. Miss Skinner is the 
author of a modern prose play, called 
“The Birthright,” which has been con- 
tracted for by the Shuberts, and which will 
probably be produced early next season. 
Her poetic drama, ‘‘ David,” dealing with 
the Psalmist, was chosen as the play with 
which to open the Forest Theatre at Car- 
mel, Calif., the new open-air institution for 
nobler drama founded by Hubert Heron, 
the young Western poet, who lives in the 
art colony at Carmel. Miss Skinner was a 
protegée of Madame Modjeska, and spent 
most of her vacations with the great act- 
ress, and it was she whom Madame Mod- 
jeska engaged to edit her memoirs. Short 
stories and verse from Miss Skinner’s pen 
have appeared in several Western maga- 
zines. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Aldrich. —T. B. Aldrich was once en- 
gaged to write a serial story for the At- 
lantic. He wrote the story, and during its 
publication happened one day, as was his 
custom, to step into the editorial rooms of 
the Atlantic to write for a little while. 
Seated at a desk, Aldrich was apparently 
engrossed in his writing and deaf to the 
world about. The editor looked up, and, 
thinking to get a rise out of him, remarked : 
“ Aldrich, I don’t think much of that story 
of yours.” 

Aldrich wrote on. The editor rose and 
walked over toward him. “I say, Aldrich, 
I don’t think much of that story of yours.” 
No answer from Aldrich. The editor, now 


determined to break through the barrier of 
Aldrich’s reserve, said, tapping him briskly 
on the shoulder: “I say, Aldrich! I was 
just saying I don’t think much of that story 
of yours in the Atlantic. I don’t see what 
you’re driving at.” 

Aldrich, exasperated to retort, looked 
up: “Pardon me, my dear sir, the At- 
lantic engaged me to write a story, not to 
furnish its editorial department with 
brains.” — New York Evening Post. 

Browne.— Porter Emerson Browne, the 
author of “The Spendthrift,” is a modest 
young author. This might seem strange 
when one is to consider that he has pro- 
duced only two plays, “A Fool There 
Was” and “The Spendthrift,” both of 
which have been dramatic successes. But 
perhaps his trials and tribulations account 
for this, for he did not gain success with- 
out some hard experiences. “I have been 
a magazine and newspaper writer,” said he 
the other day, “and was a critic on a dra- 
matic .paper, but they fired me from the 
dramatic job on the ground that I could 
not write. I went down to South Carolina 
on a rice plantation, owned by an old 
gentleman who was a friend of my family, 
and as time hung heavily on my hands, I 
bought a second-hand typewriter, and I 
banged away for two years on stories and 
articles, all of which came back to me with 
frightful promptness. In those two years I 
had nothing accepted. My first encourage- 
ment came from Charles Belmont Davis, 
who was the first to buy a story from me. 
He encouraged me to keep at it, and then 
my stories began to make their way. In 
the next four years I sold 150 articles. 

“One day I got a letter from Robert Hil- 
liard, who had been rather struck with the 
dramatic possibilities of one of my stories 
he had read. He had been playing in Bal- 
timore, and he said he wanted something 
out of the ordinary run — something start- 
ling. ‘Can you see a play in Kipling’s 
“Vampire ?”’ said he to me. ‘I have 
asked ten men to make a play for me out 
of that, and none of them could see it. I 
can’t see the play myself, but I know there 
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must be one in its idea,’ Mr. Hilliard added. 
I told him I could see the play, so I wrote 
for him ‘A Fool There Was.’ 

“The writing of ‘The Spendthrift’ was 
not entirely accidental. The theme was un- 
consciously suggested to me by a friend of 
mine, a young man, apparently happily mar- 
ried, in good circumstances, and, according 
to all appearances, exceptionally well fixed 
and prosperous in every way, with no quar- 
rel with fate. But one day, in one of those 
moments in which a man feels that he has 
simply got to loosen up, he unfolded to me 
the real story of his life, and I was startled 
at the revelation. It was his story which 
suggested the play.” — Washington Post. 


Miller.— Joaquin Miller, the venerable 
poet of the Sierras, is at last on the road 
to recovery, after his almost fatal illness, 
and unless the signs fail, and the doctor’s 
promises go wrong, has another good lease 
on life. Miller is one of the best-known 
and most picturesque figures about the bay, 
and for years his trips into Oakland from 
“The Heights” have been weekly events. 
It has been a matter of wonder to his many 
admirers that a man of such brilliant men- 
tality, and, in addition, possessed of so 
much good common sense, should wear his 
hair and beard so long. The poet explained 
this to me once, when I had told him that 
it was ridiculous for a man of his stamp to 
affect a pose. 

Miller smiled. “And so you really think 
I wear my hair and beard long for a pose, 
do you?” he queried. “ Well, I suppose it 
would surprise you a bit to know that I do 
it instead from necessity.”” He lifted the 
sweeping beard and disclosed to view a 
long, jagged scar at the base of his chin 
and another extending across the back of 
his neck. 

“T got those scars,” he said, “from an 
Indian arrow along in the early days. <A 
party of soldiers was leaving Yreka, and, 
needing a guide, asked me to go along. In 
an encounter we had with a band of Modoc 
Indians, I was struck by an arrow, the barb 
entering my neck just below my chin and 
coming out at the back. As it was impos- 
sible to remove it, the head had to be filed 


off. Fortunately it was not _ poisoned. 
Since then I have always worn my hair and 
beard long.” —“ Looker-on,” in the San 
Francisco News-Letter. 


Smith.—‘“ Before I was forty-five I did 
not write a line of any kind,” said F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. “ You want to know how I 
do my work? Well, this will give you an 
idea.” 

Mr. Smith went to a case and brought 
and put on the desk about half a dozen of 
what looked to be account books. “I build 
a novel,” said he, “ exactly as I would build 
a bridge. My idea is that a story should 
first have some means of getting across the 
stream ; that, so to speak, it must be con- 
structed on piers.” 

Mr. Smith took up one of the long, thin 
books from the desk. “I first lay out a 
book from beginning to end,” he remarked. 
“This happens to be ‘ The Tides of Barne- 
You notice that it was outlined in 
November, 1898, but was laid aside for 
‘Oliver Horn.’ First, there is a synopsis 
of the story. Then here are the characters, 
the dramatis persone. Then here is the 
story pasted in, with a blank page opposite 
for notes. Sometimes I write the last chap- 
ter long before I have done some of the 
earlier ones. 

“When I am in New York I never touch 
a brush of any kind. For more than thirty 
years I have had my office in a building in 
Exchange place, where I have an old desk, 
and I write down there every day, and no- 
body knows where I am. I get there at 
half-past ten, and I work steadily until five, 
my luncheon being a glass of milk and a 
piece of bread, brought to me as | write. 

“My habit is to write about 1,200 words 
at a sitting. At the end of thirty days I 
have about 20,000 finished words. I write 
and re-write. Some chapters of my books 
have been written eighteen times, and I 
have never turned out a chapter that has 
not been written five times. I write on 2 
train or anywhere, and send the result to 
my stenographer to be typed. Then I take 
the manuscript and make corrections, and 
annotations, and alterations, and keep on 
until I think the result will bear inspection. 
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When the final copy has been made, I shut 
myself up and have the book read aloud, 
so that my ear may catch the duplication of 
words that my eye misses, and I get a gen- 
eral sweep of the story. I make notes as 
the reading goes on, and then I re-write the 
book again. 

“The young fellows who think all they 
have to do to become immortal is to take 
up a sheet of paper puzzle me. I never 
could accomplish anything that way. On 
the contrary, I sweat great drops of blood. 
It takes me, in the way I have described, 
just about two years to write a novel. The 
one now running in Scribner’s, ‘ Kennedy 
Square,’ took me two years. I generally 
find opportunity, while writing a novel, to 
turn out a few short stories, but I was so 
absorbed in this last work that I had not 
time for them. 

“IT am ashamed to say that I never had 
a manuscript rejected,’ said Mr. Smith, 
when asked the question. “I have had two 
manuscripts sent back to me to alter. The 
best story I ever wrote was called ‘ Jona- 
than.’ An editor to whom I sent it sent it 
back saying it wasn’t a story. I wrote him 
back that he didn’t know a story when he 
saw one, and sold it to another ‘publisher. 
I have n't submitted anything for ten years, 
most of my work being solicited. I write a 
synopsis of a story and tell a publisher I 
will write him the story if he wants it. I 
don’t have any book of mine entrusted to a 
Reader who is suffering from indigestion 
and does his work late at night. I say to 
the publisher : ‘If you don’t want this, say 
so now,’ and I won’t write for anybody who 
will not adhere to those terms. 

“There is too much injustice shown to 
writers of stories by magazine editors. I 
don’t know of many such editors that can 
write at all themselves, and they venture to 
sit in judgment on literature ! 

“T must say,” Mr. Smith added, “that I 
am not dependent upon my writing. I 
thank God that I am independent and don’t 
have to take what a publisher might choose 
to offer me. There are many really good 
writers who are obliged to sit down and 


turn out work that is indifferent or far from 
their best to suit some editors for whose 
opinions I would not give five cents. I 
don’t know anything more terrible or piti- 
able, especially among women, than the un- 
just rejections of manuscripts that come 
back from the magazines with the stereo- 
typed formula. If the magazine editors 
would be honest about it and say, ‘ This is 
a good story, but we have three others 
along these lines,’ or, ‘We have not the 
money to pay you for this,’ it might at least 
save a terrible amount of discouragement 
where a writer really promises well. 

“A writer should never let a manuscript 
go to a publisher if he thinks he can make 
it better. If I ever get an idea that any- 
thing I have written is pretty good, I just 
take down one of Thackeray’s novels and 
read a paragraph. This takes the conceit 
out of me mighty quickly. Or if I have 
turned out a short story that I pride myself 
upon, I take down one of Kipling’s and read 
it and revise my opinion. Then I am apt to 
take the manuscript and go all over it 
again. I do not get to these standards, but 
at least I make my story better than it was 
before.” — New York Sun. 


2 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








The Story of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” — 
Great sales and enormous royalties are the 
subject of perennial comment. The ap- 
proaching centenary of the birth of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe (June 14) calls attention 
once again to the book which has probably 
had a greater sale than any other written 
within the memory of living people. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was begun as a se- 
rial in the National Era June 5, 1851, and 
completed April 1, 1852. Mrs. Stowe re- 
ceived the modest sum of $300 for its serial 
publication. Before it had run its course, 
she signed a contract with John P. Jewett, 
a young Boston publisher, to bring it out in 
book form. This contract was dated March 
13, 1852, and the book was published March 
20. By the terms of this. contract, the 
author was to receive a ten per cent. roy- 
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alty on every copy sold. Her first check 
was for $10,000. She might have had half 
profits; but the future of the book was 
considered so doubtful, and the risk in its 
publication so great, that her husband and 
other advisers urged her to accept the ten 
per cent. offer and incur no risk. Professor 
Stowe is reported to have said: “It is a 
very unpopular subject, and I doubt if the 
book has a large sale. I shall be abun- 
dantly satisfied if you get enough out of ‘t 
to buy a new silk dress.” 

It has been estimated that more than a 
million copies have been sold in the United 
States, and more than a million and a half 
in Great Britain and the colonies. It has 
been translated forty times, and we may 
safely estimate that in all 3,000,000 copies 
of the book have been sold. If Mrs. Stowe 
had received one cent a copy on this enor- 
mous circulation of her book, she would 
have had a modest fortune ; but she actu- 
ally received but little. — New York Times 
Review. 

The Trade of the Author.— “In spite of 
our great well-to-do population, in spite of 
the public schools, our magazines and our 
best sellers,” says the Publishers’ Weekly, 
“the trade of authorship does not especially 
flourish in America,” and gives as a cause 
a vaudeville comparison, “where a lucky hit 
may make a performer famous over night, 
but where new favorites are always coming 
on to crowd the old from the stage. 

“There are few of the younger men, for 
example, who ply the novelist’s craft as 
Trollope, Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, 
and James Payn have plied it in England, 
to take names of second rank, or as Haw- 
thorne, Howells, and James have plied it in 
America. Novelists come and go, and 
many of them do very well, but most of our 
successful books give the effect of being 
written by amateurs who have been pitch- 
forked unexpectedly into fame and_ with- 
drawn as suddenly from the stage. 

“ Occasionally the author repeats his suc- 
cess ; a very few, like Winston Churchill, 
work away at the trade year after year. 
The majority have put their best work into 
their first successful book, and merely re- 


peat and dilute that till they tire of -it. 
Many, it must be supposed, find a more 
profitable outlet for their energy in some 
other kind of business. As for the writers 
who fail to draw one of the lucky numbers 
in the big lottery, they must perforce go on, 
if at all, for the love of the thing. 

“ Many of our best books are written, not 
by professional authors, but by lawyers like 
Robert Grant, university professors like 
Robert Herrick, editors like W. C. 
Brownell, business men like Charles D. 
Stewart. Probably less literature is a by- 
product of journalism than was the case a 
generation or two ago, and still is in Eng- 
land, where the two branches of the writer’s 
craft are less distinct than they have for the 
most part become in ‘America. Bernard 
Shaw, H. G. Wells, G. K. Chesterton, 
Richard Le Gallienne, and many others have 
been quite as much journalists as authors. 

“Whatever the explanation may be, it 
seems to be the case that England manages 
to support a much larger number of strictly 
professional authors than America. Very 
likely few of them win large prizes, but they 
manage to keep going, and their work has 
the volume, the continuity, and the even 
quality that is the mark of trained profes- 
sional work as distinguished from the spas- 
modic outbursts of the amateur. 

“No doubt to be an artist is a higher 
thing yet, and now and then an amateur may 
prove to be a genius. But genius is so rare 
a thing that it may be left out of the ac- 
count ; in the long run the general mass of 
the literature of the day is tolerably certain 
to be better when written by professional 
craftsmen, who perfect their art year after 
year, than when it is the work of lucky 
novices. 

“Tt is the defect of the present conditions 
in America to encourage the clever novice 
too much and to neglect, relatively, the ex- 
perienced author. There is not enough in- 
ducement, either pecuniary or social, to 
sustain the ambitions in a long, hard climb 
up the ladder to fame. Those who are 
lucky do very well, but the young American 
rebels at the thought of working with scant 


returns for ten or twenty years, on the 
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chance of winning success after his hair is 
gray. 

“In this respect, no doubt, the glittering 
prizes of the American book market are, if 
anything, a deterrent to literary production, 
for they make ordinary rewards seem 
trivial. In a pecuniary way authorship 
offers little to tempt the ambitious; a 
country which has such large opportunities 
for moneymaking as America will probably 
not have a solid body of professional 
authors in the European sense until it can 
offer substantial compensations in the way 
of dignity and prestige. At present neither 
can be accounted among the perquisites of 
the trade, and it is natural enough that am- 
bitious young men, as we are assured, are 
turning from writing novels to writing ad- 
vertisements. 

“ Rarely has there been so efficient an in- 
strument for rewarding popularity as is 
provided by the American magazine. Here 
we now see literature subsidized by com- 
merce, for without the advertisements of 
motor cars, corsets, and shaving soap, what 
periodical could be kept up on so lavish a 
scale ? 

“Such a huge, ready-made audience not 
merely, introduces a clever new writer to 
more readers in a month than in the old 
days he might have been able to find in a 
lifetime, but it makes generous pay quite 
possible, and there is as yet no magazine 
trust to keep down the scale of prices for 
literary work. We have lately seen that in 
the case of such celebrities as Theodore 
Roosevelt and Rudyard Kipling the price 
may run as high as a dollar a word, and 
since any industrious person can write 1,500 
or 2,000 words an hour, it is to be seen that, 
as practiced by a genius, the trade of author 
is no longer quite despicable.” 

Authorship as a Trade. — That  well-in- 
formed “trade journal” of book selling and 
the marketing of literary wares, the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, is responsible for the state- 
ment that “the trade of authorship does not 
especially flourish in America.” The asser- 
tion will come to most observers as a sur- 
prise. Public schools in this country have 








created an enormous reading public without 


any approximate parallel) in the world. 
Best selling novels have been circulated by 
the millions, and popular magazines mul- 
tiply at a bewildering rate.» Literary jour- 
nals frequently contain pictures of certain 
writers in their automobiles. These luxuri- 
ous vehicles are supported by the profits of 
popular fiction. An annual trip to Europe, 
or even a tour of the world, is not uncom- 
mon among these fortunate craftsmen. 

Perhaps it is true that, when conditions 
are analyzed, one finds really “few out- 
standing names of professional literary 
workmen.” Such “outstanding names” 
were few enough even in the glorious mid- 
Victorian era. The number in our day may 
not be commensurate with our increased 
reading public; but a census of writers, 
other than journalists, who earn a living 
with their pens, would show a surprisingly 
large number of them. One who writes a 
“best seller” does not necessarily follow 
with a series of “best sellers.” Therefore, 
the Publishers’ Weekly is irreverent enough 
to trace ‘“‘“some resemblance to vaudeville” 
in the performances of the great mass of 
American literary workers. A _ lucky hit 
may make a pérformer famous over night, 
but new favorites are always coming for- 
ward to crowd the old from the stage. 

Not the great Victorian leaders like 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot, but 
novelists of the second rank, like Anthony 
Trollope, Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, 
and James Payn, are cited as examples of 
those who made writing a trade in former 
days. Nathaniel Hawthorne, William Dean 
Howells, and Henry James are American 
examples of professional men of letters. 
All these can be easily paralleled among the 
literary craftsmen of to-day. Looking 
across the Atlantic, we find Andrew Lang 
diligently working as a veteran at the trade 
of authorship, while there is a very large 
group of novelists like Hall Caine, Marie 
Corelli, Conan Doyle, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Anthony Hope, Maurice Hewlett, A. 
E. W. Mason, Quiller-Couch, and others of 
lesser note. Among the latter are E. Phil- 
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lips Oppenheim and Louis Tracy, each of 
whom is so prolific that he has adopted a 
pseudonym in addition to his own name. 
Apart from the army of magazine story 
writers, there are American men and women 
by the hundreds living by their books. It 
is not necessary to pick out the leaders, like 
Edith Wharton and Winston Churchill, 
Richard Harding Davis and Irving Bachel- 
ler, George Barr McCutcheon and Harold 
McGrath, Robert W. Chambers and Jack 
London, Kate Douglas Wiggin and John 
Luther Long. There are scores of others, 
like Myrtle Reed and Alice Brown, Mere- 
dith Nicholson and Emerson Hough, Stew- 
art Edward White and Louis Joseph Vance, 
to say nothing of men and women who 
write books for young people. Princely in- 
comes may be few, but the same complaint 
is heard of the learned professions — law, 
medicine, and the church. The literary life 
has its compensations in pleasurable work 
and freedom of locomotion which is denied 
to the lawyer, the doctor, or the clergyman. 
The writer not engaged in a scientific or his- 
torical research can carry his work with 
him wherever he goes. — Philadelphia Press. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 








Script AND Print. A practical primer for use in 
the preparation of manuscript and print. By 
Philip L. Jones, D. D. Cloth, 54 pp. 25 cents, 
net. Philadelphia : The Griffith & Rowland Press. 


1911. 

Dr. Jones is the Book Editor of the 
American Baptist Publication Society, and 
this little book is the outgrowth of more 
than twenty years’ experience in correcting 
manuscripts and reading proof. Most of 
the rules in it, the preface says, have been 
formulated by the author. The chapter 
headings are: Preparing the Manuscript, 
Reading Proof, Punctuation, Capitalization, 
Compounding, The Subjunctive Mood, The 
Interjection O and Oh, Paragraphing, Mis- 
takes to Be Avoided, The Making of the 
Index, and Binding the Book. 

The little book contains many practical 
hints. Speaking of book proofs taken after 
the matter has been made up into pages, 
Dr. Jones says :— 

“One thing demanded at this stage is the 
adjustment of lines on the several pages. 
Good work will never permit these to be of 
uneven length, except at the beginning or 


end of the several chapters. The require- 
ments of this demand will at times compel 
the addition of a line or lines or the 
elimination of the same. This, with care 
and skill, is not so difficult as it seems. 
Sometimes a word or two in either case 
will meet the conditions. And if worst 
comes to worst, a little application of the 
heroic method of condensation will accom- 
plish the purpose. This is always prac- 
ticable. If the author cannot do it the 
editor can. In one case of which this 
writer knows, an editor cut from a manu- 
script two hundred pages, and the produc- 
tion was without question the better for it. 
Few modern productions are like that of 
Longinus on the ‘ Sublime,’ in which is no 
superfluous word.” 

The necessity of careful reading of early 
proofs is illustrated by the statement that 
changes in foundry proofs cost fifteen 
cents a letter. Dr. Jones warns against 
trying, in reading proof, to do too much at 
one time. “ Heading, paging, sense, cor- 
rectness,” he says, “each should have indi- 
vidual attention.” All quotations should be 
verified with care. 

Dr. Jones’s primer does not pretend to 
cover its subject exhaustively, but it con- 
tains many useful suggestions, and is well 
worth more than its small price. 

W. H. H. 
BOOKS RECEIVED : 
Cuprp’s Darts. By Earl Darlington Van Deman. 

12 pp. Paper. Delaware, O.: Published by the 

Author. 


Prostems or Your GENERATION. By Daisy Dewey. 
1o4 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: The Arden 
Press. 1910. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 





{ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name —the amount 
being in each case the ‘price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE DU Maurier. Iilus- 
trated. T. Armstrong, C. B. Harper's Magazine 
(38 c.) for April. 

Wirtitram Dana Orcutt ann “THe Lever.’’ Edi- 


tor’s Study, Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for April. 
Tue Ernuics or Avtosiocrapxy. W. D. Howells. 
Editor’s Easy Chair, Harper's Magazine ( 38 c.) for 
April 
SHAKSPERE ON THE Stace. II.— Macbeth. Wil- 
liam Winter. Century (38 c.) for April. 
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Totstoy anp Younc Russta. 


Rose Strunsky. At- 
dantic (38 c.) for April. 


Criticism. W. C. Brownell. Atlantic (38 c.) for 
April. 
New Letters sy Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 


Edited by Sir Sidney Colvin. 
April. - 
Focazzaro’s Last Romance. Ruth Egerton. North 
American Review (38 ¢.) for April. 
Tue Worker 1n Poetry. Percy MacKaye. 
American Review (38 c.) for April. 
Notes on Vernon Lee. Van 
Forum for April. 


Scribner's (28 c.) for 


North 


Wyck Brooks. 


Wiriiam James as A Man oF LetTeRrs. Jolin 
Macy. Bookman ( 28 c.) for April. 

Tue Sovutn Nn Fiction. Montrose J. Moses. 
Bookman (28 c.) for April. 

Tue PeRsONALITty OF THE PLAywricHt. Bookman 


(28 c.) for April. 

How Mrs. Stowe Wrote “ Uncre Tom’s Casin.” 
Charles Edward Stowe and Lyman Beecher Stowe. 
McClure’s for April. 

Tue Sertous BernarpD SHAw. 
win Bjorkman. 
for April. 

ARNOLD 
Fiction. 


With portrait. Ed- 
American Review of Reviews (28 c.) 


Bennett : A New Master 
With portrait. G. W. Harris. 
Review of Reviews (28 c.) for April. ¢ 

Herepitary Dramatic Genius. Archie 
Theatre for April. 

Cuartes Dicxens’s Manuscripts. Illustrated. J. 
Holt Schooling. Strand (18 c.) for April. 

“ Free-Lance”’ Work. 
(18 c. ) ‘for April. 


IN ENGLISH 
American 


Bell. 


Woman's Home Companion 


JERNARD SHaAw: A Propuet Wo Laveus. Fran- 
cis Lamont Peirce. wenticth Century Magazine 
(28 c.) for April. 

Sam Water Foss. With portrait. National 


Magazine (18 c.) for April. 
Booxs in AN Eprrortat WorxksHop. Joe Mitchell 
Chapple. National Magazinég (18 c.) for April. 
Tricks oF THE LiterARY Forcer. Scrap Book 
(13 ¢.) for April. 
, Acents, Lrrerary AND Dramatic. 
don ) (18 c.) for March. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO PROOFREADERS AND COPYHOLDERS. 
National Printer-Journalist (23 ¢c.) for March. 
Laporatory MetHops IN Jovurnatism. L. N. 
Flint. National Printer-Journalist (23 ¢c.) for March. 
Count Totstoy’s Literary Remains. Outlook 
(18 c.) for March 25. 
Gettinc THE Nicut News. 
Outlook (8 c.) for March 18. 
Axton1o Focazzaro. Ofitlook (8 c.) for March 18. 


Author ( Lon- 


Shepard A. Morgan. 


Boswett anp GotpsmitH. Outlook (8 c.) for 
March 18. 
Tue DisReputaBILITY OF AUTHORS. Harper's 


Weekly (13 ¢.) for March 4. 
Tue Cui_p IN LITERATURE. 
for March 25. 
Tue Amertcan Newsparer. IV. — The Spread and 
Decline of Yellow Journalism. [Illustrated. Will 
Irwin. Collier’s (13 ¢.) for March 4. 


Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) 








THe AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 


V.— What Is News ? 
Illustrated. Will Irwin. Collier’s (13 ¢c.) for March 
18. 


Wuat Is News? A symposium from the manag- 
ing editors of the great American newspapers. Col- 
lier’s (13 ¢.) for March 18. : 

Tue Rewarps or Writinc. The financial ups and 
downs of authorship and newspaper reporting. “A 
Near Writer.”” Collier's (13 c.) for March 2s. 

DanTE AND HEART-ENSNARING ITALY. William 
Sloane Kennedy. Christian Register (9 c.) for 
March 9. 

Tue Hometress Payne ann His SovutHern Sweet- 
HEART. Leonora Beck Ellis. Christian Register 


(9 c.) 
for March 23. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Mary Caroline Crawford, of Arlington, 
Mass., will spend the major part of her va- 
cation this summer at Weimar, collecting 
material for a work on Goethe. 


Grace Hall, a sister of Gertrude Hall, 
author of “The Unknown Quantity,” and 
other novels, is the author of “ Letters 
from G. G.,” which first ran in the Ameri- 
can Magazine, and then appeared in book 
form. Most of the critics guessed that the 
* Letters” were written by a man. 


Seumas MacManus and Catalina Violante 
Paez were married in New York March 9. 

A civil pension of £150 a year has been 
given to W. B. Yeats, the Irish poet. 

Dr. Sidney Lee has been appointed Leslie 
Stephen lecturer at Cambridge this year, 
and will take for his subject “ Methods of 
Biography.” 

A. C. Benson has just been appointed to 
the chair of English literature, founded by 
Sir Harold Harmsworth, at Cambridge. 


Mr. Benson is the first to receive this dis 
tinction. 


“The Letters and Journals of Charles 
Eliot Norton,” a biographical record edited 
by his daughter, Miss Sara Norton, and M. 
A. DeWolfe Howe, will probably be ready 
for publication in r912. 

A work on “ Friedrich Nietzsche and His 
New Gospel,” by Emily S. Hamblen, will 
soon be brought out by Richard G. Badger, 
of Boston. 
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Albert Bigelow Paine, who has been hard 
at work since last autumn on his “ Life of 
Mark Twain,” will shortly visit some of 
Twain’s favorite haunts in this country and 
in Europe. While other lives of Mark 
Twain are being written, and one, at least, 
is nearly ready for the press, Mr. Paine’s 
biography should take rank as 
authoritative. 


the most 
He was the daily companion 
of Mr. Clemens for a considerable number 
of years, and in his work has had access not 
only to all of the writer’s papers, but to 
what material is in the possession of 
friends. 

Frederic Harrison has just finished his 
memoirs, in two volumes, which may, how- 
ever, not appear during his lifetime. 


Professor Archibald Henderson, 
University of North Carolina, who has 
been spending the winter in Berlin, has 
ready for publication a “Life of Mark 
Twain,” which he has written entirely in 
Europe, mostly from Twain data in the 
British Museum. 

Dr. Archibald Henderson’s “‘ George Ber- 
nard Shaw: His Life and Works” is de- 
scribed as “an authorized critical biog- 
raphy,” and is said to have occupied its 
author more than six years. Mr. Shaw, it 
is said, “has aided the author in every pos- 
sible way.” Hurst & Blackett have the 
book in hand. 

A book bearing the objectionable title, 
“ Autobiography of William Shakspere,” is 
announced by the Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. The work is by L. C. Alexander, an 
English scholar. 


of the 


Hodder and Stoughton, of London, an- 
nounce a £1,000 prize novel competition. 
The author of the novel which, in the 
opinion of the adjudicators, is the best 
submitted to them will receive £600. <A 
prize of £400 will be awarded to the second 
best novel. The adjudicators are Miss Bea- 
trice Harraden, Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
and Clement Shorter. The competition is 
open to all, and there is no entrance fee. 
Particulars may be obtained from Hodder 
and Stoughton, St. Paul’s House, Warwick 
square, London, E. C. 


At the meeting of the French Academy 
March 2, it was decided to found a new 
“Grand Prix” in literature. Its amount is 
$2,000, and it is to be conferred annually 
upon the author of a book which has been 
published within the two preceding years. 
The work thus recognized and rewarded is 
to be a novel, or any other imaginative 
prose writing, provided that it is “ d’une in- 
spiration élevée.” 

The Drama is a new quarterly, published 
at the University of Sewanee. 

The managing editor of the Smart Set, 
under the control of John Adams Thayer, 
will be Norman Boyer, who has had the 
position for two years. Mark Lee Luther 
and Louise Closser Hale have joined the 
staff as associate editors. 

The Good Housekeeping Magazine of 
Springfield, Mass., has been sold to the 
American Home Magazine Company, of 
New York, which is supposed to be con- 
trolled by the Hearst interests. The pub- 
lication will be removed to New York city, 
and will be issued under the supervision of 
George von Utassy, of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. 

The Taylor-Trotwood Magazine has been 
merged in Watson’s Magazine. 

The Yale Review, a quarterly journal for 
the discussion of economic, political, and 
social questions, published at New Haven, 
will be discontinued, and a new Yale Re- 
view, covering the entire field of intellectual 
interest at the university, will succeed it. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal has abandoned 
its experiment with fortnightly issues, and 
after the May 15 number appears the maga- 
zine will be published once a month, as for- 
merly. 

The March Forum has an interesting ac- 
count of the founding of the review and its 
history for the last twenty-five years. 

Antonio Fogazzaro died in Venice March 
7, aged sixty-nine. 

Curtis Guild died in Boston March 12, 
aged eighty-four. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards died in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., March 30, aged sixty-eight. 





